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ABSTRACT 

The Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) survey 
of faculty procedures determines the nature and extent of faculty 
evaluation programs in the South, The president of each college was 
sent a copy of a questionnaire designed to provide data on existing 
policies, practices, and criteria for faculty evaluation. One of the 
most noticable aspects of the survey findings is that the various 
reasons for faculty evaluation are; (1) a concern for faculty 
development and improvement: and (2) the need for evaluation of 
faculty performance to provide Information for decisions on tenure, 
promotion, reappointment, and salary. This polarization of emphasis 
is a^soclatad with institutional types"the more senior the 
institution, the more frequent the emphasis on performance 
evaluation; the less senior the institution, the more frequent the 
emphasis on faculty development. (Author/KE) 
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Foreword 



In 1972 a Commission on Academic Tenure in Higher Education, 
sponsored by the Association of American Colleges and the American 
Association of University Professors, issued a comprehensive set of 
recommendations. In essence they were a blueprint for improvement 
of the tenure system, including recommendations for development of 
systematic programs of faculty evaluation. 

One observation of that commission is central to the genesis of the 
faculty evaluation survey which was conducted by the Southern 
Regional Education Board in the winter of 1975; "Faculty personnel 
policy cannot be effective unless it is communicated. In their campus 
visits, members of the commission were surprised by the frequency 
with which faculty mrm bers who were interviewed — not only 
younger members of the faculty, whose futures are at stake, but 
often also senior members, who bear a major responsibility for 
applying institutional policy — were ignorant of the precise provisions 
for institutional policy, or disagree about them because they had to 
rely largely upon hearsay or rumor," 

Institutions need to develop well-articulated informational chan- 
nels upon which personnel decisions are based* faculty need justifica- 
tion of confidence in the soundness of personnel policy implementa- 
tion, and the public deserves to know that personnel policies are 
indeed designed to maximize institutional effectiveness. The follow- 
ing pages sketch, for the region, indications of progress toward these 
objectives. It is hoped that information provided by this survey can 
assist institutions in continuing the improvement of personnel policy 
and faculty development procedures on each campus, 

WiNFRED Godwin 
President 
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Introducdon 



A regional survey of faculty evaluation practices was conducted by 
the Southern RegionaJ Education Board (SREB) in 1975 in response 
to inquiries and suggestions by Board constituencies and leadership. 
Specific influences which motivated this interest were at least four in 
number, some applying generally^ others affecting particular sectors 
of the higher educational structure: 

1. Pressure for adoption of collective bargaining, increasingly 
widespread in the nation, has made administrators more con- 
scious of a need to regularize existing personnel practices. 

2, Public policy has init>inged more closely on institutional staffing 
practices through regulatory programs such as Aff.rmcUive 
Action and, sometimes, through intervention of the courts. 

3. A<laptation to the changing patterns of coilege-going has begun 
to stabilize college and university staffs, resulting jn much re- 
duced mobility, increasing proportions of tenured faculty and a 
growing interest in institutional faculty development programs, 

4, "Legislative oversight*' of the publicly^supported institutions is 
frequently characterized by critical concern regarding the effi- 
ciency of staff utilization by the colleges and universities. 

The ad hoc advisory committee* which was appointed to counsel 
with SREB staff in planning this regional survey favored an initial 
assumption that al! institutions do evaluate faculty in some manner. 
This assumption is reflected in the structure of the survey instru- 
ment. Significantly, all of the 536 responding institutions provided 
information indicating the existence of faculty evaluation practices 
on the respective campuses. 

One of the most noticeable aspects of the survey findings is that 
the various reasons for faculty evaluation reduce essentially to (1) a 
concern for faculty development and improvement and (2) the need 
for evaluation of faculty performance to provide information for 
decisions on tenure, promotion, reappointment and salary. This 
polarization of erfipha.sis is associated with institutional types — the 
more senior the institution, the more frequent the emphasis on per- 

*Dr, Frederick L, Bates, Professor of Sociology, University of Georgia; Dn 
William R. O'Connell, Director Undergraduate Education Reform Projects South- 
ern Regional Education Board ; Mrs. Mary Seals, Associate Director, Personnel and 
Faculty Relations. Florida Board of Regents; Dr, Loren Williams, Director, Edu- 
cational Planning and Development Medical College of Virginia. The helpful 
suggestions of the committee are gratefully acknowledged, Tiie authors bear full 
responsibility for opinions expressed in this report, 
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formance evaluation; the less senior the institution, the more fre- 
quent the emphasis on faculty development. It is noted, however^ 
that separate institutional offices of faculty <leve!opment exist only 
on large university campuses. 

From an institutional point of view, the emphasis on evaluation 
for development and the emphasis on performance evaluation are 
opposite sides of the same coin, and may draw upon the same kind 
of information. From the perspective of the individual faculty mem- 
ber, however, they contrast sharply -faculty development generally 
connotes enlargement of pei^onai opportunity, while performance 
evaluation may pose a threat. Significantly, those faculty develop- 
ment programs which are formalized as separate institutional offices, 
of which some 15 now exist in the Southern region* are not involved 
in providing data for (Jecisions on advancement at their respective 
institutions, except in one case, namely the Office of Instructional 
Resources at the University of Florida in Gainesville, It will be use- 
ful to witness the progress of offices like the one at Gainesville in their 
Effort to demonstrate whether both of the evaluative functions may 
indeed be served by the same agency. 

Association of the faculty development emphasis with improve- 
ment of instruction is demonstrated by high reliance on student 
evaluations of teaching at institutions which emphasize faculty 
development. This, in turn, highlights the question of why larger 
numbers of the lower level institutions responding to the survey tend 
to assign major importance to faculty development than do their 
senior counterparts. Since the study dealt in rankings^ this may 
reduce to a matter of relative importance assigned to functions both 
of which may be considered essential. Senior institutions, like their 
more junior counterparts, do express an overwhelming affirmation 
that teaching effectiveness constitutes the prime criterion in faculty 
evaluation. However, in the enumeration of sources for evaluation, 
the universities in particular are observed to rely substantially upon 
volume of publications, evaluation by peers in other institutions and 
similar criteria which are not directly related to teaching effectiveness. 

The stuily of faculty evaluation in the Southern region provides 
a great deal of information on the prevalence of visible evaluation 
practices, although reported primarily through administrative eyes. 
Faculty and students, as well as others who might provide insights 
into the subjects w^ere not queried. But we do have a picture of a 
wide range of approaches to evaluation, some of which include sub- 
stantial contributions from these two institutional components- 
through self-evaluation by those being evaluated (the faculty) and 
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evaluations of teaching elfectiv^eness by tliose for whom the whole 
enterprise of higher education exists in the tirst place (the students). 

It was not the purpose of the study to show just how evaluation is 
to be conductt^i on the intiivi<lual campus-* The study <ioes indicate 
directions for further exploi^tion. The examines i'eproduce<l on pages 
19-43. in particulaj'. illustrate how faculty evaluation can be syste- 
matically approaehe*!. Kometinies with inputs from a great variety 
of sources. Those familiar with organixiitional structure will recog- 
nise that som<*timeK a<lministrative proce<lures may servo secondary 
function*;. Where self-evaluation by stiUf, for example, is made part 
of the evaluation process, the communication of objectives and ex- 
pectations cun assist greatly in ci-eating an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding between the various levels of stalt Where student 
evaluation of teaching is systematically conducted^ there exists the 
potential realiziition Chat each individual in the learning system has 
a voiee in helping improve the operation of the system. 

Does the yardstick measure what it k supix>sed to measure? This 
may be a moot question- The examples show that faculty evalua- 
tion can be an undertaking resulting in an impressive documentation 
of each peE-sonnel file. How much documentation is necessary as a 
basis foi" decisions anfi bow much may be superfluous or perhaps 
even be appli(*{l in justiiication of decisions base<I on ulterior reasons? 
Are faculty assured of being evaluatwl on the basis of their actual 
assigned responsibilities? 

The most important question may be one which hardly ever can 
be answered by a general stuiiy. Is every in<lividual in the institution- 
aJ structure assured a uniform application of the established per- 
formance evaluation procetlure? Traditionally, management based 
upon personal hunches is considered arbitrary ami capricious, while 
regularized systems are thought to provide objectivity and greater 
assurance of equity in <lecision-making. These objectives ean be 
realized to some extent through built-in provisions for review ami 
other checks* However the ultimate assurance of fairness presupposes 
soumi ami (le<licate<l leadership at every level of institutional ad- 
ministration- 

Faculty evaluation in most institutions serves both the perfor- 
mance function and the faculty development function but the 
relative emphasis varies greatly- In some administrations evaluation 
is regarded primarily as a vehicle for further development and im- 

*One general introductton* with annotated bibliography* is provided by Richard 
E, Miller, Developing Programs for FacuUff Evalualion* San Francisco; Jossey-Bass 
Publishenj. 1974, . . " . 
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provement of existing^ stafT, in others it is primarily an instrument for 
decision-making on qut^stions of promotioni reappointment, tenure 
and salary and theivfore temiii to serve a gate-keeping function* 
Whatever the direction of current institutional emphasis, adminis- 
tratoi^s wiU inci^asini;ly need to res)K)nd to the S?i'owing deniamis 
placed upon Lhem by influences such as the iitabilization of stafl', the 
pit^ssures of public policy impei^atives. the realities of the movement 
for faculty unionization ami the quest for ^ater institutional 
accountability. 
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Survey Findings 



The general purpase of tli<? SREB survey of faculty evaJuation pro- 
cedures ivas to detenninp ihv nature anti extent of faculty evaluation 
progi-ams jn the South.* The survey vvas untlertaken with the hope 
that its results would assist c-jlleges and universities desiring to 
develop new evaluation programs or modify existing programs on 
their campuses. 

All colk*{^€^sand univt^rsitit^t; (843 institutions) in the 14-state SREB 
area were given an opportunity to participate in the survey. Each 
president was t;ent a copy of a quctionnaire designed to provide 
data on existing policies, practices and criteria for faculty evaluation 
(Appendix). Usable responses were received from 536 institutions — 
219 privato and 3l7 public institutions. This represents a response 
mngin^r from 80.5^ r of tht* doctoral level institutions to 58.5^V^ of 
the two-yeur institutions. (Table I) 

Most of tht' questionnaires were compIete<i by academic vice 
president^;, acaciemic deans, or their equivalents; presidents and pro^ 
vosts also completed a consiiJerable number of the forms. In prac^ 
tically every case the respondent was in a favorable position to 
answer for the institution as a whole. 

The ques;tionnaire used in the Survey of Faculty Evaluation Pro- 
cedures was designe<l to obtain the following information: 

(a) Pnncipal reasons for faculty evaluation. 

(b) Sources of information for evaluation. 

(c) Individuals and groups responsible for evaluation^ 

(d) Availability of information to the person evaluated. 

(e) Relative importance of various factors (such as teaching, 
advising* research* publications and public service) in faculty 
evaluation^ 

(f) Descriptive material on methods and systems of evaluation. 

(g) Importance of public service as a factor in faculty evaluation^ 

(h) Views of respondents on the major consequences of their 
evaluation programs. 



*The authors! wish to acknowledge the assistance of Mrs. Sue Brown in the 
tabulation and analy.sis of the results. 
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Table I 



Number of Institutions Responding to Questionnaire, 
by Level and Enrollment 







Enrollment of Institutions 






Enstitutionaf 
Level 


Betow 
1,000 


1,000 to 
5,000 


Above 
5,000 


Total 


Percent 
Response 


Doctoral 


6 


16 


48 


70 


80,5% 


Master's 


19 


63 


25 


107 


65,2 


Bachelor's 


86 


62 


2 


150 


61,7 


Two^Year 


63 


117 


29 


209 


58,5 


Total 


174 


258 


104 


536 


63,6 



Reasons for Faculty Evaluation 

The respondents were asked to rank five reasons for faculty evalu- 
ation in the order of their importance, with the option of assigning 
the same rank to items considered equally important, (Table II) 

On the basis of the data obtained from all responding institutions, 
it appears that faculty development and improvement is considered 
the most important reason for faculty evaluation. Information to the 
faculty member on his teaching effectiveness — undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor in faculty development —places second, and informa- 
tion needed for decision-making on matters of advancement is in 
third position. The other two listed reasons— assurance of equity in 
employment practices^ and provision of reasearch data on teaching 
and learning— are considered far less important in faculty evaluation, 
at this time. 

The ranks accorded reasons for faculty evaluation varied greatly 
v/ith level of institution, as TMe III shows. Faculty development, 
ranking highest for the total, lags behind information for advance- 
ment decisions at both doctoral and master's level institutions. The 
more senior the type of institution, the less pronounced is the per- 
ceived need for faculty development and improvement. Whether this 
reflects objective differences in the developmental needs of existing 
institutional staff may be debatable. Information for decisions on 
advancement is ranked tn exactly the opposite order of importance, 
being assigned first rank by 62% of doctoral institutions and by 
lS% of 2-year institutions. 
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Table II 

Percentage Distrihiition of Ranks Assigned to Each Reason 
for Faculty Evaluation 



Percentage Dtstnbutton of Ranks 
Reasons for Evaluation 1st 2nd 3rd 4tft 5th None Total 



Faculty Development 54% 30% 11% 2% 0% 3% 100% 

Information on own 
Teaching 

Effectiveness 46 33 13 4 1 3 100 

Information for 
Decisions on 

Advancement 36 24 27 6 2 5 100 

Equity of Employment 
Practices 3 13 17 23 20 24 100 

Research Data 1 8 24 27 19 22 100 



Table HI 

Percentage of InstUutions Assigning First Rank to Respective 
Reasons for Evaluation by Institutional Level 



Percentage of Institutions Assigning First Rank 



Reasons for Evaluation Doctoral (Vlasier^s Bachelor's Two-Year 

information for Decisions 

on Advancenient 62% 50% 41% 18% 

Faculty Development 38 40 56 66 

Information on own 

Teaching Effectiveness 35 52 37 53 

Equity of Employment 

Practices 6 15 1 

Research Data 0 0 12 



Note; Columns »pay total to more than 100% because respondents were allowed to 
assign a given rank tf3 more than one reason. 
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Sources of Information and Groups Responsible for 
Faculty Evaluation 

Many individuals and groups can provide information of value in 
faculty evaluation. The number used antl the responsibility of each 
vary from institution to institution, depending upon organization 
and purpose. The Southern Regional Etlucafcion Board survey col- 
lectefJ data on the use of ten possible sources of information for three 
specific purposes (decisions on salary increases; decisions on reap- 
pointment, promotion anfl tenure; am! faculty development), as well 
as for overall use. [Table IV) 

For the whole group of 536 responding institutions, it appears that 
the department chairman, the academic dean or vice president and 
students have major responsibility for overall evaluation as well as 
evaluation for the purpose of faculty development. Student evalua- 
tions are used less in decisions for advancement. Self-evaluation is 
shown as an unexpectedly important source of information for 
faculty development and for overall evaluation. F^esidents^ faculty 
committees and colleagues are involved by almost half of the insti- 
tutionsi but there is little indicated use of alumni, joint student- 
faculty committees, and peers from other institutions. Most of the 
institutions utilizing a particular source of information indicated 
that the information is documented periodically. 

Tables V\ VL and VII provide detailed information for the various 
types of institutions. Large differences are revealed, particularly be- 
tween doctoral and two-year institutions. Major differences include 
the following; 

L The use of information from alumni is almost twice as great at 
pnvate as at public institutions. {Table V) 

2. The use of information from colleagues varies from 65% for 
doctoral institutions to 32^^ for two-year institutions. (Table V) 

3. The use of information from faculty committees varies similar- 
ly -from 69% for doctoral institutions down to 17% for two- 
year institutions [Table V), ami for advancement decisions from 
61% to 12%. (Table VI) 

4. The overall use of information from peers in other institutions* 
for advancement decisions, varies from 35% at doctoral insti- 
tutions to at two-year institutions. [Table V) The only 
significant use of peer information is by doctoral institutions 
for decisions on reappointment, promotion and tenure. [Table 
VI) 
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5. The use of colleague information for advancement decisions 
varies kom 54^^. at doctoral to iS^o at two-year institutions. 
{Table VI) 

6. The use of self-evaluation information for development pur- 
poses varies from 39^ J for doctoral institutions to 61% for two- 
year institutions. (Table Vll) 

Question #6 sought direct information on those principally re- 
sponsible in faculty evaluation for purposes of (a) salary increase, 
promotion. an<! tenure and (b) faculty development and improve- 
ment. When two or three offices and/or gi^oups were listed as prin- 
cipally responsible, the re.sults were weighted accordingly. 

Table IV 

Sources and Selected Uses of Information for Faculty Evaluatiour 
All Reporting Institutions 



Source of 
Information 

Academic Dean 



Pe rcentage o f R espondents Reporting UtUization 

For Decisions For Decisions 
Overalt on Salary on Promotion For Faculty 
Use Increases smcl Tenure Improvement 



or V, P. 


90% 


70% 


81% 


81% 


Alumni 


18 


I 


4 


14 


Colleagues 


45 


19 


29 


35 


Department 
Chairman 


90 


70 


82 


83 


Faculty 
Committee 


39 


14 


33 


23 


Joint Committee 
(Faculty/ 
Student) 


10 


2 


4 


7 


Peers (other 
institutions) 


9 


1 


6 


4 


President or 
Provost 


47 


40 


44 


36 


Self-Evaluation 


56 


25 


33 


51 


Students 


88 


30 


45 


79 
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Table V 

Sources of Information for Overall Use by Type and Enrollment, 
Percentage Utilizing 









Type of Institution 






Enrollment 


Source of Information 


Public 


Private 


Doctora 


Master's Bachelor's 


Two- 
■ ear 


Below 
1,000 


1,000- 
5,000 


Above 
5,000 


Academic Dean or V*P* 


88% 


94% 


84% 


83% 


96% 


93% 


92% 


92% 


84% 


Alumni 


13 


24 


20 


18 


22 


14 


23 


16 


13 


Colleagues 


45 


43 


65 


50 


48 


32 


38 


42 


61 


Department Chairman 


94 


S4 


93 


92 


92 


87 


78 


95 


100 


Faculty Committee 


37 


43 


69 


58 


41 


17 


38 


34 


53 


Joint Committee 
(faculty/student) 


11 


9 


18 


7 


10 


9 


8 


10 


15 


Peers {other institutions) 


9 


9 


35 


7 


5 


4 


5 


7 


23 


President or Provost 


43 


53 


39 


48 


57 


42 


51 


46 


43 


Self -Evaluation 


63 


46 


46 


53 


52 


64 


52 


55 


65 


Students 


88 


88 


S4 


87 


87 


91 


88 


91 


82 



Table VI 



Use of Sources for Decisions on Reappotntment^ 
Promotion and Tenure by Various Degree-Type Institutions 



Percentage Use by Level 



CI 



Source of Information 


Doctoral 


Master's 


Bachelor's 


Two-Year 


Academic Dean or V.P. 


81% 


79% 


90% 


75% 


Alumni 


0 


7 


8 


2 


Colleagues 


54 


40 


32 


13 


Department chairman 


86 


86 


88 


73 


Faculty Committee 


61 


50 


35 


12 


Joint Committee (faculty /student) 


11 


2 


3 


4 


Peers (otiier institutions) 


32 


4 


1 


2 


President or Provost 


38 


46 


56 


36 


Setf-Evaluation 


32 


38 


32 


32 


Students 


47 


51 


46 


41 
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Table Vn 



Use of Sources of Informatioii for Faculty Development by 
Institutional Level, Percentage Utilizing 







Percentage Use by Level 




Source of Information 


Doctoral 


Master's 


Bachelor's 


Two-Year 


Acadenriic Dean or V.P. 


59% 


75% 


88% 


86% 


Al u m ni 


15 


12 


16 


12 


Colleagues 


43 


39 


35 


27 


Department Chairman 


82 


85 


84 


82 


Faculty Committee 


41 


34 


24 


10 


Joint Committee 










(faculty/student) 


11 


7 


7 


7 


Peers (other institutions) 


14 


2 


5 


2 


President or Provost 


27 


36 


45 


32 


Self-Evaluation 


39 


47 


45 


61 


Students 


72 


75 


79 


84 



It is obvious from Table Vlll tliat those mainly responsible for 
overall evaluation in ail types of institutions are the department 
cliairman and the chief academic oflicer (academic dean, academic 
vice president, academic vice chancellor, or equivalent). Next in 
order of responsibility, but far leas frequently, are high adminis- 
trative otlicei'S (presidents, chancellors, provosts, etc.) and faculty 
committi^es who makt* decisions on advancement^ For faculty de- 
velopment, howeveis students and the evaluated faculty member 
himself are next in order of responsibility after the academic dean 
and department chairman. 
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Table VIII 



Assignment of Principal Evaluation Responsibility for Administrative 
Decisions and for Faculty Developmentt Number of Institutions 



Source of Principal 
Responsibility 


For Decisions on Salary, 
Promotion and Tenure 


For Faculty 
Development 




Academic Dean or 
Vice President 


— 

190 


167 


Department Chairman 


155 


167 


President or Provost 


54 


10 


Faculty Committee 


36 


13 


Students 


10 


67 


Colleagues 


6 


9 


Setf 


2 


21 


Peers {other institutions) 


2 


2 


Joint Student- 
Faculty Group 


1 


1 


Alumni 


0 


4 


Other 


2 


2 


No Response 


77 


72 


Total 


536 


536 



Tables IX and X provide data on those principally I'esponsible for 
faculty evaluation in the four types of Institution. For some indivi- 
duals and groups the frequency of principal responsibility varies 
considembly from doctoral institutions to 2-year institutions. Major 
Variations in sources of infonnation for decisions on salary, pro- 
motion and tenure {Table IX) are: 

L Faculty committees, colleagues and peers from other institutions 
are involved more frequently in doctoral than in other types of 
institutions although incidence of the latter two is particularly 
smalK 

2. Presidents and provosts are involved in these decisions much 
less frequently in doctoral than in other types of institutions. 

3- Only in doctoraJ institutions does the department chairman 
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have greater responsibility than the aca<lemic clean or vice 
president. 

Major variations in faculty development {Table X) aje: 

U The department chairman more often has principal responsi- 
bility than does the academic dean, in doctoral and master's 
level institutions. 

2. The academic dean has principal responsibility more frequently 
than the department chairman, in bachelor's level and 2-year 
institutions. 

3, Faculty committees, although not frequently used, are involved 
somewhat more often in doctoral than in other types of insti- 
tutions. 

Availability of Results of Evaluation to the 
Faculty Member 

Ninety-four percent of all responses indicate that the results of 
evaluation are available to the evaluated faculty member, {TaUe XI) 

TaWeK 

Assignment of Principal Evaluation Responsibility for Decisions on 
Salary, Promotion and Tenure by Institutional Type^ Percentages 



Percentages Reporting Respective 
Sources as Principal 



Responsible Person(s) 


Doctoral 


Master's 


Bachelor's 


Two-Year 


Department Chairman 


36.7% 


30.6% 


24. 1% 


27.8% 


Academic Dean or 










Vice President 


30.4 


32.0 


39.6 


35.7 


Faculty Committee 


13.3 


8.1 


9.3 


1.7 


President or Provost 


4.4 


7.5 


12.2 


11.7 


Colleagues 


3.3 


2.2 


0.3 


0.0 


Peers (other institutions) 


2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Students 


1.3 


1.9 


1.3 


2.5 


Others* 


0.4 


1.1 


1.2 


0.8 


No Response 


8.0 


16.7 


12.0 


20.1 


'Including alumi, joint student-taculty groups, self. 
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Table X 



Assignment of Principal Evaluation Responsibitity for Faculty 
DevelopmentT by Institutional Typcr Percentages 



Source of Principal 
Responsibility 



Percentages Reporting Respective 
Sources as Principal 

Doctoral Master's Bachelor^s Two* Year 



Department Chairman 


35.5% 


36.3% 


26.0% 


30.1% 


Academic Dean or 
Vice President 


18.7 


25.3 


32.8 


36.9 


Students 


13.9 


9.8 


12.9 


12.5 


Faculty Comnittee 


5.1 


3.9 


1.8 


0.8 


Self 


4.4 


4.7 


3,4 


3.7 


President or Provost 


4.0 


1,9 


2.7 


0.6 


Colleagues 


2.0 


2.0 


2.6 


0.6 


Others* 


3.1 


1.3 


1.9 


1.4 


No Response 


13.3 


14.8 


16.0 


13.4 



•Including alumnii joint student-faculty groups, peers from other institutions. 



Table XI 

Availability of Results of Evaluation to Faculty Members 



Type of Institution 

Doctoral 
Master's 
Bachelor's 
Two-Year 
Total 



Number of Responding 
Institutions 

70 
107 
150 
209 
536 



Percentage Report! n9 
Results Available 
to Faculty 

80% 

95 

95 

98 

94 
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Affirmative response to the question, **Are the results of evaluation 
available to the faculty member?", ranged from 95 percent to 98 
percent for the master s» bachelor'^* and 2-year institutions, but was 
only 80 percent for {loctoral institutions. The lower percentage for 
floctoral institutions may be related to their greater emphasis on the 
use of eva]uation information for decision-making on a<lvanceinent 
rather than for faculty development. 

Factors Considered in Faculty Evaluation 

Respon<)ents were a*^ked to indicate the relative importance of 
nine factoi-si that might be considered in faculty evaluation for ad- 
vancement purposes, i.e„ for salary increases, promotion and tenure. 
The l esults of the ranking process for all responding institutions are 
shown in Table XIL It ts apparent froin tlie high percentage of 
institution!^ ranking instructional activity tirst tbat this is the most 
important reported factor in faculty evaluation at almost alt of the 
responding institutions* Fii^t rank frequencies, however, give no 
indication of the relative importance of otlier factors; for this reason 
the percentages that ranked each factor in the ranges 1st to 3rd, 4th 
to 6th an<l 7th to 9th are shown. 

Table XIII lists the rank orders of criteria for <lifTerent types of 
institutions i^i comparison with the results for the entire group of 
institutions. Instmctional activity is reporte<l as the most important 
consi<]eration in evaluation for advancement in all types of institu- 
tions. Student advising ranks secon<l in all types except doctoral 
institutions. For these, not surprisingly, research ranks second and 
publications third. 

It may be somew'hat surprising that public service ranks lowest or 
next to lowest foi* all categories of institution considered in the 
analysis up to this point. However, Table XIV shows that the indi- 
cated importance of public service increases from junior colleges to 
undergraduate institutions (all types), to graduate institutions (all 
types)* to doctoral institutions, to public universities* to large public 
universities (enrollment greater than 15*000). Pifty-eight percent of 
the responses from large public universities rated public service in 
the range from first to third. 

That part of the survey instrument which requested description of 
actual evaluation programs in use yielded a considerable body of 
guidelines, handbooks, bylaws, brochures, annual reports^ evaluation 
forms or scales and other documents. The following section presents 
descriptions of representative evaluation programs used at eight 
institutions of the region. 
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Table XH 
Ranking of Criteria for Faculty Evaluation 



Percentage of Institutions Assigning 
Respective Ranking 



Criterion 


1st 


2nd 


(1st to 3rd) (4th to 6th) (7th to 9th) 




Activity in Profes- 






30% 


44% 


11% 


Administrative 
Activities 


8 


33 


69 


25 


2 


Civic Activities 


1 


4 


19 


42 


20 


tnstructionai 
Activities 


96 


3 


99 


0 


0 


Personal 
Attributes 


11 


32 


67 


22 


4 


Publications 


6 


14 


33 


31 


16 


Public Service 


2 


6 


22 


33 


24 


Research 


9 


18 


41 


29 


12 


Student Advising 


9 


44 


75 


17 


2 



Table XIH 

Rank Order of CrKeria Considered in Evaluation for 
Advancement, by Type of Institution 

Rank Order of Criteria 

All 

Institif- Doc- Mas- Bache- Two- Below Above 



Criterion 


tions 


tora) 


ter's 


lor's 


Year 


5,000 


5,000 


Instructional 
Activities 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Student Advising 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Administrative 
Activities 


3 


5 


3 


4 


2 


3 


3 


Personal 
Attributes 


4 


6 


5 


3 


4 


4 


6 


Research 


5 


2 


4 


5 


7 


5 


2 


Publications 


6 


3 


6 


6 


9 


7 


5 


Activity in Proles- 
sional Societies 


6 


7 


7 


6 


5 


6 


7 


Public Service 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


7 


Civic Activities 


8 


9 


9 


8 


5 


8 


9 
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Table XIV 

Kanking of Public Service as a Criterion in Faculty Evaluation 



Percentage Reporting Respective Rankings 
of Public Service as a Criterion 



Type 
Institution 


Number 
Respond- 
ing 


1st 


2nd 


1st- 
3rd 


4th- 
6th 


7th- 
9th 


Not 
Ran ked 


Two-Year 


209 


0% 


4% 


12% 


33% 


24% 


31% 


Two-Year and 
Bachelor's 


359 


1 


3 


17 


32 


25 


27 


All Graduate 


177 


5 


12 


35 


35 


19 


11 


All Doctoral 


70 


10 


13 


35 


39 


12 


12 


Public 
Doctoral 


50 


13 


13 


43 


35 


15 


5 


Large Public 
Doctoral* 


19 


21 


21 


58 


37 


0 


5 



'Responding public universities with enrollment greater than 15,000, 

The final question addressed the "good'* and "bad" consequences 
of faculty evaluation programs, as perceived by the respondents. 
Institutions offering opinions on consequences numbered 388* while 
63 judged that assessment of their programs would be premature 
and 85 did not respond to this question. The "good" and "bad" 
itemi2:ations offered by the 388 institutions numbered 645* with 
"good" consequences outnumbering the "bad" about four to one. 

Major ''good" effects which were reported, in order of frequency, 
are improvement of teaching and/or counseling, improvement of 
morale, improved faculty-administration relations, avoidance of 
inequities, involvement of students, improvement of faculty motiva- 
tion, improvement of relations between faculty and students, facili- 
tation of administration. Major "bad" listings were negative effect 
on morale, ineffectiveness of the evaluation system, faculty objec- 
tions and misuse by faculty. 
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Examples of Faculty Evaluation Procedures in 
the Southern Region 



Many ivsiKjndt^nLs to Llie facailty t^valuation survey provide*! docu- 
rmmtation f)f tin* promliiivs eni|)loytHl on Llu^ir (*am[)Lises. In many 
casus thin material is voluininous and fn^ovides a comprehensive, 
detaileil [jicture of the complete jjrocess of collection an*] application 
of evaluation information aceordin^^ to the ground rules of the 
msLituLion. 

Kor the [purpose of illusH-ation, eight examples; have been selected 
and summan?AnL They were chosen with the aim of providing a wide 
ranf?e of ap[)roaehes. and are s*>me\vhat representative of institu- 
tional ty[je. size and disLrihution within the Southern region. 

The emmpk^ of faculty evaluation programs vary in complexity 
from an institution (No. Ij which depends upon three primary 
sources of evaluation to one using nine or more sources {No. 8). It 
shoLiltt he emphtisizecl that no evaluation of program effectiveness is 
implied by the order of arrangement. Since readers may be interested 
in the seif-asyessmentn of tliesi' pi'ograms by the respondents them- 
selves, each example begins with a quotation from the institution's 
rtsponst^ to the hist item on the qut^ationnairc {which requested views 
on the majoi' consequences of the faculty evaluation program). 




Faculty Evaluation at a Privately Controlled 
Liberal Arts College for Men 



*'Onr facility program ^a*s enabled us to point out areas of im- 
provemeftt in the overall performance of the teacher. As a result 
of the program, teavkers have been stimulated to pmstte doctoral 
study more vigorouslyt to undertake writing and research^ and 
to become more effective in academic counseling and extra 
curricular activities/* 

— President of the College 

This institution depends chiefly upon department chairmen for 
evaluation of faculty. Classroom visitation by department chairmen 
is encouragetl. A four-value scale (outstanding! above avemge, 
average, unsatisfactory) is used by the department chairman in 
rating his faculty members on each of the following fifteen qualities; 

L Command of teaching field 

2. Subject matter organization and presentation 
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3, Attitude toward teaching 

4, Attitude toward student needs 

5, Student advising 

6, Punctuality 

7, Maintenance of regular office hours 

8, Cooperation with colleagues 

9, Contributions to department or division and to college 
to. Systematic study toward doctorate 

11. Completion of successful research or creative work 

12, Publication of articles/books 

13* Participation in professional organizations 

14, Speaking and/or consulting 

15, Health 

A resulting overall rating on the same four-value scale serves as 
the principal basis of recommendations to the academic dean and 
president for promotion, tenure and salary increases, 

2 Faculty Evaluation at a State University 
of Master's Degree Level 

**The concern for belter teaching has been increased by the 
evaluation. Faculty morale may not have been improvedt at 
least among a certain segment/' 

-Vice President for Academic Affairs 

In this institution evaluations of faculty members* for promotion 
and tenure, are based on three areas of merit; teaching effective- 
ness, scholarly achievement and professional service. The various 
factors consideref] in evaluating the faculty member's performance 
in each area are itemized below* 

Teaching Effectiveness 

A, Planning and Preparation —Provides appropriate syllabi* up- 
dates lectures* organizes courses to provide for individual 
student development, makes explicit to students the goals of 
the course* the grading system* assignments and performance 
expectations, 

B* Classroom Presentation — Demonstrates command of subject, 
contrasts various points of view, includes current develop- 




menUi, presenUi material clearly with a voice that projects 
a<les4uate!y, encourages stinlent participation, is tolerant of 
(iiircrcnt points of view, make;; courst^ stimulating an*! main- 
tains a professional attitude, 

C. Kv^aluation - Utilizes x?fl'ective means of ev^aluation of students, 
keeps them informe<l of tht^ir pro^vHs and provides adequate 
monitoring of examinations. 

Imj>rovement of Teaching -Sliat^ teaching techniques with 
colleagues, experiments with new metho<is. uses t;tudcnt an<i 
colleague ev'aliiations to improve tt»iiching, 

P";xtm-Clasb; Respon,^i[)ility"' Re.^ponds in a friendly manner to 
student requests for aca<!oniic assistance, treats students with 
respect, directs theses and serves on thesis committees. 

Other Factors ^Teaches courses that students consitler valu- 
able and is <leemctl an elfective teacher by students. 

Scholarly Achievement- f A distinction should be made on the basis 
of achievement on the international/national, regional, or 
local levels.) 

A. Engages in scholarly 'professional works; e.g.. publications 
viuch as books, articles, reviews, or shows, iwitalsi musical 
compositions, etc. 

B. Receives recognition for achievement in discipline; e.g.. full 
membei-ship in the graduate faculty, honors* awards, medals, 
commendations from profes^jional academic organisations and 
other institutions. 

C. Presents scholarly papers at professional meetings. 

D. Serves as commentator, panelist or discussant at professional 
meetings. 

K. Maintains a cuirent pei-spectiv^e in fiehl; increases competence 
through attendance at professional meetings, workshops, etc., 
antl completes additional degrees, 

F. Develops new programs and coui-ses^ 

G. Conducts extia-curricular seminars, workshops, demonstra- 
tions or comparable creative activities. 

H. Conducts research {funded or non-funded). 
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Professional Service 

A. University 

1, Serves on department, school or college, and university 
committees. 

2, Serves as chairperson of committees, 

3, Assists with academic advising and/or summer orientation 
of students. 

4, Teaches off campus, overloads ami /or multiple course 
assignments* 

5, Sponsors academic organizations, 

6, Acquires professional experience (years of teaching and 
non-teaching experience), 

B, Community (local, regional, national, and international) 
t. Serves as consultant in area of professional expertise* 

2, Holds offices and serves on committees of professional 
associations, 

3, Serves on boards and committees in area(s) of professional 
expertise. 

In faculty evaluation by the department head, a means of quantify- 
ing merit has been established. The department head and the faculty 
member jointly decide on percentages of time assigned and expended 
in each area of merit* 

Minimum percentages required in each area are as follows: Teach- 
ing Effectiveness (60%) ; Scholarly Achievement (10%); Professional 
Service (10%), The department head ranks the faculty member from 
t to 10 for each area and determines his overall rating. Principal 
sources of infornnation used in arriving at the ratings are the Faculty 
Information Sheet prepared by the faculty member, course evalua- 
tions by students, and information received in consultation with 
tenured members of the department. 

The formal recommendation for promotion or tenure goes from the 
department head to the academic dean, who reviews and recom- 
mends to the Vice President for Academic Affairs, after consultation 
with a committee on tenure and promotion. In turn, the Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs recommends to the President, after con- 
sultation with the University Committee on Promotions and Tenure, 
Finally, after considering nominations from the Faculty Council, the 
President appoints the faculty membei's, 

A copy of the questionnaire for student evaluation of instruction 
follows: 
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Student Evaluation of Instruction 

This questionnaire gives you an opportunity to express freely and confidentially 
your views on this course and the way it is taught. When you have completed it, 
hand it to the student proctor who will seal it in an envelope and give it to the 
department head. The computer center will process the questionnaire and report 
the results to the instructor and department head during the SPnng Semester. 

To answer the questionnaire* place the appropriate number to the left of each 

statement. T^^lesB otherwise indicated, use the following key to refiect your 
opinion. 

1— if you Atrongty agree with the 4 —-if you disagree with the statement 
statement 5 — if you strouglii disagree with the 

2— if you agree with the .statement .statement 

3 — if you neithvr disagree nor agree 6— if not applicabie 

The goala and objectives of the course were made clear to you at the 

beginning of the course.—l 

, ^The goals and objectives are being fulfi/led. —2 

This course is of value to you. — 3 

^ ^Assignments are clearly related to the goals of the course. — 4 

-Early in the course you were told how Yon would he graded. — 5 

— ^™The examinatians and or system.^ of evaluation are fair.— 6 

The instructor is well prepared for each class. — 7 

_The lectutes and or other types of instruction are well organized. —8 

The instructor communicates effectively with the students. — 9 

„ The instructor seems to have abundant knowledge of the .^jubject.— 10 

Assistance from the instructor ig available Outside of class if needed. — 11 

E.xaminations are adequately monitored or supervised.— 12 

The instructor challenges students to think.— 13 

___The instructor encourages students to participate actively in the learning 
experience (i.e,^ by discussion^ library work, outside assignments* or 
other activities.)— 14 

The instructor seems concerned with the students' progress.— 15 

™^ The instructor tneetg the class according to the published schedule and 

generally starts and stops on time. — 16 

_ The instructor is an effective teacher.— 17 

Please feel free to make any suggestions or comments on this sheet for improving 
the course^ the instruction^ or the questionnaire. 
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3 Faculty Evaluation at a Privately Controlled 
Junior College 

**Faculiy members are l}}otc\ rtiore concerned about establishing 
a cooperative ivorktng relationship ivitk stiidents attd maitt' 
taining quality in the imtructional process**' 

-Academic Dean 

This institution is committed to evaluation of the instructional 
staff to achieve a merit system for salary increases^ promotion^ and 
tenure. 

Criteria for faculty evaluation include; 

1, Superior teaching 

2, Outstanding service to the institution 

3, Academic achievement 

4, Professional growth and de\ iDpment 

5, Length of service to the institution 

The evaluation process involves the students, the division chair- 
man* the faculty member himself, and all his colleagues in the divi- 
sion. The division chairman is also evaluated by the membei's of his 
faculty. Seven forms are used in the total evaluation process. They 
provide evaluative information as follows: 

Student Evaluation 

The form used is brief but allows for a wido variation of student 
opinions. The instructor is mted outstandings above average^ aver- 
ager below average, or poor on each of the following criteria; 

L Etfectiveness of speech (volume, clarity, etc.) 

2, Avoidance of annoying mannerisms 

3, Grooming and personal neatness 

4, Ability to make class interesting 

5, Treatment of questions asked in class 

6, Personal interest in students 

7, Ability to stimulate classroom discussion 

8, Interest and enthusiasm in subject 

9, Apparent knowledge of subject 

10, Ability to present material on understandable plane 

11, Grading (faimess> thoroughness> etc) 
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12. Use of stressed material on quizzes 

13. Assignments (length, fairness, clarity, etc.) 

14. Promptness in handing back graded work 

15. Time allotment for preparation of assignments, quizzes 

16. Daily organization of lecture material 

17. Use of audio-visual aids 

18. Quality of written work on blackboard (if not used, disre- 
gard) 

19. Stimulation of original thought 

20. Over-all effectiveness as an instructor 

Administrative Cva^lualion 

The Division Chairman rates each instructor from one to five 
upward relative to teaching ability, institutional service, academic 
achievement, professional growth and inter-personal relations {with 
faculty, students and community). 

Seif-Evalualion 

The faculty member rates himself ^ excellent, good, fair, or poor 
on 52 items, involving academic knowledge, classroom performance, 
intellectual point of vievt^ grading system, assignments, control of 
classroom, student relations, coopemtiveness, personal characteris- 
tics, professional responsibilities, participation in community and 
college activities, etc. This is a personal tally sheet and becomes a 
part of the faculty member's file. 

Evaluation by Colleagues 

The faculty member is rated on a five point scale by each other 
member of the division on the following criteria: 

1. Interest in the subject taught 

2. Cooperation with colleagues on faculty 

3. Personal appearance 

4. Sense of humor 

5. How considei*ate he is in comments about others 

6. Relations with the community {general acceptance in com- 
munity) 

7. How easy he is to get along with 

8. Overall teaching ability 
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9. Professional outlook and attitude 

10. Initiative in assuming responsibility 

11. How effectively and punctually he performs tasks 

12. Acceptance of varsnng opinions, suggestions and constructive 
criticism 

13. Adaptability to adopted policies and procedures 

Colleagues' Rating of Division Chairman 

The Division Chairman is also evaluated by his faculty colleagues 
in the division on his administrative and teaching competencies, 
including his performance of divisional duties* helpfulness to faculty, 
tolerance of different opinions, fairness of decisions, professional 
leadership, teaching ability, etc. 

Annua) Report of Personal Aehievements 

Each faculty member submits an annual report which includes 
information on graduate training, scholarly activities, professional 
activities, publications, creative work in fine arts, educational travel, 
administrative services and public services. 

Evaluation Stunmary 

The results of student evaluation, administrative evaluation, 
colleagues' evaluation and personal achievements are summarized 
and the faculty member's strong and weak points are noted. This 
summary then serves as a basis of recommendations for salary, 
promotion and tenure. 

4 Faculty Evaluation at a Ptivately Controlled 
Coeducational Libera) Arts College 

'*Has been a positive force for faculty growth and development; 
some fuculty apprehension but [is] felt io be comprehensive in 
scope and fair; benefits from being tied inU> overaU career 
planning program for faculty members/* 

— Provost and Dean of Faculty 

There are two categories of evaluation elforts within the Career 
Development Program at this institution^ both of which are integral 
parts of a total approach to on-going and systematic evaluation: 
self^devehpment evcditation and performaTice evahxition. 
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Sdf-devdopment evaluation Is a plan individually designed to help 
the [acuity memlwr in hk or her cilorts to improve eompetencies, 
skills, and habit;; ami to maintain strengths in those areas where 
consitltrahlt* skill and expertise have already been achieved. 

The dynamics of using evaluation for self-development requires 
that it be ftexihlt* in approach and that the individual being evaluated 
have a prominant role in deciding what feetlback or evaluation is 
needed ami what prooej5ses will be used. The evaluators should have 
an ohvious "helping relationship" to the person being evaluated — 
helping the indivitlual to assess strengths and weaknesses by provid- 
ing supportive oliservations and constructive criticism. In addition 
to collecting evaluations by others* the person being evaluated pre- 
pares a separate summary self -evaluation. 

In the planning process, the individual faculty member makes the 
final choice concerning areas of self-improvement, but it is helpful 
for the Area Chairman to suggest areas of concentration for develop- 
ment or renewal. 

After the initial plan has been developed by the faculty member 
and approved by the Area Chairman, it is the responsibility of the 
faculty member to implement it in a reasonable and orderly manner. 

The plans for self-development evaluation are revised each year to 
reflect experience in using various approaches. The main goal is to 
carry out evaluation which the person expects to be helpful rather 
than to evaluate just because the college requires it 

Performancr evaJ^uation consists of evaluation and other feedback 
obtained as input for administrative decisions. Here the primary aim 
is to obtain adequate evaluation of actual performance and levels of 
proficiency in all areas of involvement and responsibility. Care is 
taken in the whole process to obtain independent, relatively unbiased 
ratings or assessments. 

Areas of importance which relate to most faculty are covered in 
performance evaluation. These areas include; 

1. Teaching effectiveness (communicates well; is enthusiastic, 
stimulating; uses sound methodology of teaching; develops 
and changes courees in an orderly manner; keeps courses 
up-to-date) 

2. Relatioyiships to students iyiside and outside classes (communi- 
cates friendly concern; takes time for student problems, etc.) 

3, Advising (serving in mentor role, one-to-one relationships, 
informed and helpful relative to student problems) 

4, Interdisciplinary teaching and college-wide courses (Heritage 



of Wt'iitLYn M;in, Policy Research. Communication 'Inquiry, 
etcO 

5. Research and ackolarHkip (background and experience; keeping 
up witli hekh original research scholarship; attendinj? summer 
workshops, coui-ses, ete-) 

6. Participation in proje^i^iou (membtTship. contribution to pro- 
fessional iiocietieii/ attendance meetings^ etc.) 

7. hirolremeitt iritk student acHrities and canipui^ programs (leader- 
ship for RtudL'nt organizations^ etc.) 

8. College community governnieni and leadernkip {Governing 
CounciK Honor Council, committee work, administrative 
i^sponsibilities, program management, etc.) 

9. Participation in recruitment and development efforts 

10. Participation in ciric affairs, church actintiet>^ public relations, 
etc. 

Although the faculty member makoa suggestions and has consider- 
able input, the plans and processes for perfoi^mance evaluation re- 
lative to the individual are developed primarily by the Area Chair- 
man. 

Performance evaluation is an ongoing process providing for col- 
lection of information from <lepartment chairman and program 
chairman at least yearly. Major evaluations conducted for pro- 
motion or tenuiv are 1l^ frequent and involve additional evaluation 
appj^oaches, such iis personal interviews with an a<iequate sample of 
students an<l faculty, and the use of a college-wi<le instrument based 
on a nationally twognizefl questionnaire. 

Kach person's performance is judged on the basis of levels of ex- 
cellence which are in evidence across the college as a whole. It is 
consiclere<l essential that such excellence be recognized and rewarded. 
Each person's overall contribution^ however^ is judged on the basis 
of his own situation, responsibilities and opportuniti*«?. 

While the Area Chairman is the person who collects the per- 
formance evaluation input, the overall evaluation is made by the 
academic program gi'oup which consists of the Area Chairman and 
the Provost and Dean of the Faculty, with input from the President 
as appropriate. 
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Faculty Evaluation System at a Community College 



**Fa€ulty morale has improved with objectmiy of current 
system. Morale has dampened due to point nature of systeuL 
Teaching ami learning, which continue to improve in the 
college, are positively related to the evaluation systems.'' 

-Dean of Instruction 

The principal assumptions on wiiich this institution's I^Vulty 
Kvaluation System is based are: 

K The primary purpose of an evaluation system is to assist the 
faculty member in pi^omoting student learning, and to reward 
each faculty member in proportion to the extent that he pro- 
motes such student learning. 

2. A systematic approach to learning is an essential element in the 
accountiibility of the institution to its constituency. 

3. P'acuity members learn from both positive and negative feed- 
back from their peei-s, students and administrators. 

4. The evaUiation system should be comprehensive enough to 
afford each faculty member flexibility in meeting institution- 
al objectives congruent with his abilities and interests. 

5. The evaluation system itself shall motivate faculty behavior 
which is consistent with institutional objectives. 

6. Elements of the college besitles the dean of instruction should 
contribute directly to faculty evaluation. 

7- The ev^aluation system should be as objective as is possible 
within an institutional setting. 

Ideally, the objective of the college is to evaluate faculty members 
in terms of the student learning which they have produced. Since the 
collet^v^ receives financial support based upon a quantitative measure 
of stu<lent learning (credit houj-s genemted), the faculty member is 
evaluated quantitatively on his instructional load. Other elements in 
the faculty member's evaluation include development of a systematic 
approach to learning, student evaluation of learning, student advise- 
ment, college service, community service, professional development, 
classroom visitation, and supervisor evaluation* The faculty evalua- 
tion system pools the faculty members ratings on each of these 
elements into a quantitative score which i^presents his progress in 
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the development of student learning and the promotion of college- 
wide activities and goals. 

Table 1 displays the elements of the evaluation system, the points 
which the college expects each faculty member to attaini the number 
of points that a faculty member couki attain, and the agency which is 
responsible for assigning the points, A brief <lescription of how each 
element contributes to the final evaluation is given below. 

Faculty Load 

Tliis is the major element in quantitative^ evaluation of the faculty 
member. The calculation of faculty load takes into account prepara- 
tion timer student contact time> and number of students served^ 
More creiiit is given for the original preparation than for subsequent 
preparations to teach second and third sections of the same course. 
Credit for prepai'ation also depends upon the mode of instruction; 
e,g, classroomr large lecture, seminar or laboratory. Preparation 
points are <loubled for new coui-ses for which the college is unable to 
assist the faculty member by providing materials to stmcture the 
course* Preparation points awanled per semester for various modes 
of instmction are given in Table 2, 

The faculty member receives one half point for each contact hour 
regardless of the mode of instruction. He also receives about one half 
point for each 25 student credit hours. The total load expectation per 
semester is 12 points for pi-eparation, 8 points for student contact 
and 8 points for student credit hours generated, or a total of 28 
points per semester for faculty toad^ It appears that the number of 
points earned in exceptional cases could reach 40 or more persemes- 
ten but the maximum is not specified. 

Systematic Learning 

Credit for this element is based on the extent to which a faculty 
member prepares and implements a systematic approach to learning. 
The development of an instructional system for a three credit course 
may involve six phases and points earned as follows: 

(a) Two year instructional plan for systematic development (2 pis) 

(b) Specification of behavioral objectives and evaluation tech- 
niques (4 pts) 

(c) Analysis of learning tasks (6 pts) 

(d) Submission of a completely designed system (10 pts) 
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Table 1 
Faculty Evaluation System 





Points 
Expected 
bv colleae 


Total 
Points 
DossI ble 


Evaluation 


Faculty Load 


56 


_^ ^* 


Dean of Instruction 


Systematic Learning 


8 


* 


Dean of Instruction 


Student Evaluation 


7 


10 


Students 


Student Advisement 
College Service and 
Community Service 


7 


21 


Appropriate FES 
Administrator 


Professional Development 


3 


5 


Associate Dean of 
Instructional 
Development 


Classroom Visitation 


3 


5 


Appropnate Cluster 
Person/Faculty 


Supervisor's Evaluation 


3 
87 


5 

Open 


Supervisor 


^Bonus points cslu be earned dependent on Individual elTort and college need. 




Table 2 






Preparation Points per Semester for Various Modes of Instruction 




Contact Hours per Week 


Instructional nilode 


1 


2 


3 4 


Classroom (Section 1) 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 4,0 


Classroom (Section 2) 


0.5 


1.0 


1,5 2,0 


Classroom (Section 3) 


0.25 


0.5 


0,75 LO 


Large Lecture 


2.0 


4.0 


6,0 8,0 


Seminar 


1.0 


2.0 


3,0 4,0 


Science Laboratory 


1.0 


1.5 


1,75 2.0 


Self-Instructional Laboratory 


1.0 


1.5 


1,75 1,85* 



*0.10 credit for each'liour b«yond fourth. 
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(e) Implementation and test of a system (10 pts) 

(f) Revision of system and final report (5 pts) 

The completion of all phases will probably extend over a penod of 
several years, and points earned per year will vary from year to year. 

Stndent Evaluation 

Student evaluation of an instructor's learning program is con- 
ducted each semester and results for both semesters are added to 
determine the yearly average. The instruments utilized are based on 
current research and receive ample faculty input in design and ad- 
ministration. Point values per year vary from one to ten. The median 
faculty value is set at seven points (the college expectation). 

Student Advisement 

Credit is earned through participation in new student orientation, 
preparation of degree plans for advisees, evaluation ratings by 
advisees, etc. 

College Service 

Points are earned through work on institutional committees, 
service as advisors to student organizations, recruitment of high 
school students, etc. 

Community Service 

Points are earned for participation in (1) community development 
and problem solving organizations, (2) the college's speakers bureau, 
(3) community services workshops or institutesi (4) sponsorship of 
cultural programs. 

The annual expectation is a total of 7 points in the three areas of 
student advisementr college service and community service. As 
much as 7 points per year could be earned in each area, however. 

Professional Development 

Points for professional development are based on activity in pro- 
fessional societies, graduate study, in-service workshops, etc. Points 
range from 0 to 7 with an expectation of 3* 
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Classroom Visitation 



Classroom visitation is the responsibility of the cluster chairper- 
sons. Us purpose i:5 to improve teaching effectiveness. Points assigned 
range fmm 0 to 5 with an expectation of 3, 

Supervisor's Evaluation 

The supervisor's evaluation is based on such matters as written 
communications, routine administrative tasks, cooperation with 
administrators and colleagues, etc. Points in this area range from 
0 to 5 with an expectation of 3, 

Faculty Rewards 

Salary increases and contract periods are based on total points 
accumulated. Eight reward levels have been established. At the 
highest reward level (114 or above) the faculty member receives a 
cost of living increase plus 10 bonus units of salary, plus 3 additional 
years of contract. At the fourth reward level (96 to 101) the faculty 
member receives a cost of living increase plus 4 bonus units plus 2 
additional years of contract. At the seventh level to 83) the 
faculty member is given a one year contract only without a salary 
increase. At the eighth level the faculty member's contract terminates 
at the end of the year. In 1974-75 each bonus unit was $100, 

Assistance in Faculty Development 

Three ''facilitation processes" which provide feedback are recom- 
men<]etl as <liagnostic. remedial, resources for faculty development. 
Each is a voluntary process and does not become part of the final 
evaluation. The three processes are: 

(a) Peer Feedback, which involves evaluation by faculty colleagues, 
utilizing the same criteria established for classroom visitations 
by administrators. The evaluation is shared with the evaluated 
member only, 

(b) Stude7H Feedback, involving student evaluation early in the 
course based on the same criteria that will be used later in 
final evaluation. This initial feedback is given by students to 
the faculty member for his use solely, 

(c) Learning Resources Center Feedback^ involving staff feedback 
on the application of technology to learning programs, 
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6 Faculty Evaluation at a State University 
of Baclielor's Degree Level 

''Faculty aunrertess of puUic need for accmniahiliiy has 
been sharpened. Morale has been improved. Many faculty 
indicate changes ' in their leaching techniques as a result of 
studmi evaluations. The program is really too young to assess 
in anu depth bid first indications are encouraging/* 

—Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 

The iitated primaiy purpose of the evaluation of faculty effective- 
ness at this institution is the inriprovennent of service to students and 
the public in general. Its goals are to assist the educator in the pursuit 
of professional excellence; to provide a nneans of assuring the public 
of the Univei-sity's consciousness of its accountability; and to insure 
due process to the University and its professional faculty. 

Each faculty nriennber is evaluated at least once annually on the 
basis of his total performance in fulfilling responsibilities to the 
University. The prinnary focus of the progrann of evaluation is faculty 
innprovennent in the functions of teaching, service, research* and other 
assigned responsibilities. Ultinnately, the decisions on tenure, pro- 
nnotions. salary incrennents and retention or ternnination are nnade by 
the Chancellor on the basis of the reconnnfiendationsof his adnninistra- 
tive staff. This evaluation procedure provides objectives and perti- 
nent information to those who nnust make these important and 
difficult decisions. 

The principal areas of performance considered in the evaluation 
process are teaching, research and other creative activities, service 
to the University and service to the community in the University's 
behalf. The most important criterion is teaching effectiveness which 
is evaluated on the basis of the faculty member's demonstrated 
knowledge of subjectt currency in field, ability to communicate 
and motivate, skill in the use oi educational techniques and media, 
and objectivity and fairness toward his subject and his students. 
Evidence of research and other creative activities includes publi- 
cations, presentation of papers at professional meetings, current 
projects, etc.. with emphasis on quality, as well as quantity. Service 
to the University includes committee work> administrative responsi- 
bility> student advising, service in professional organizations, and 
academic planning. Service to the community includes addresses to 
school or civic groups on topics in the faculty member's discipline, 
professional consultation, and service as a representative of the 
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University, Aetivitic*^ such as participation in churches and civic 
clubs are not included. 

Sources of data for evaluation include; 

1, Sdf Evaluation - The professor fills out an ''Academic Personnel 
Report" early in eat^h ^^etncster. He notes the number of students 
in each class; the time devoted to pix/paration and teaching of 
classes; amt the time devoted to committee assignments, public 
service and iirofessional activities. In addition he includes 
inflications of new courses developed, innovative procedures 
used in his classes, student organizations sponsored and pro- 
fessional work that he considers noteworthy, 

2, Student EvaluatioH —The Illinois Course Evaluation Question- 
naire (CKQ) is used near the end of each semester to secure a 
student evaluation of each course taught. In addition to pro- 
viding evaluation of the effectiveness of instruction, this instru- 
ment provides administrators considerable information about 
both the value and the content of the course, 

3, AdmiHtatrator Evaluation -^The department chairman conapletes 
a "Faculty Evaluation Form" which is in two parts: "Depart- 
ment Worksheet - Rank and Tenure" and "Department 
Worksheet -Salary," 

The "Department Worksheet- Rank and Tenure" includes a five- 
point ranking of the individual (frona poor to excellent) in the follow- 
ing categories; teaching cfTortr teaching effectiveness, student advis- 
ing, community efforts, community service, research efforts, quality 
of publications/ quantity of publications, cooperativenesSf interest in 
University goals, student evaluation, colleague evaluation, extra- 
university recognition, and overall value to the University, 

The appended flow chart summarizes the various steps in the 
annual faculty evaluation process, and indicates the nature and ex- 
tent of involvement of administrators and others. 

Those administering the procedure are urged to be mindful at all 
times that the primary purpose of evaluation is the improvement of 
instruction. To this end, the prograna has the secondary functions of 
providing objective information for the planning and improvement 
of courses and for the objective evaluation of faculty performance. 
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Annual Faculty Evaluation Process 



Faculty Member 4- 



Package 1 



Faculty Member's APR, persona! summary, 
and other supportive data 



Department Chairman 
{Package 1 becomes part of faculty member's file) 



Package 1 and 
Chairman's recommendation 



Supporting letters 
and conferences if 
desired by faculty 
member 



College Dean 
(File folders retained 
for updating) 



Dean's recommendation 



Student 
questionnaire 
analysis 
(twice annually) 



Vice Chancellor 

for <- 
Academic Affairs 



Vice Chancellor's recommendation 



-> Chancellor <r 



Every person directly involved in the faculty member's evaluation 
has full access to the complete file of the faculty member at any time. 
This file should be kept up-to-date for its use in making decisions on 
such matters as promotions, tenure, retention, termination, or merit 
pay increases, 
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7 Faculty Evaluation at a State University 
of Doctoral Level 

''(ireater concefn about ge}\eral improvement in per/or- 
tna^fve i>f jaeully ntemben^ principal arem of aclicittes^ 
Pi^rformance revietr and appoititrnettt-promoiion'tenure 
f>oliriei^ are strongly endor^sed by large majority of the facuUy/' 

- Profetvsoi' ani! Faculty Assistant to the Pi^esident 

A prijtiaj-y |)uriKK^(> of tho poi'fornianct* review '<it tliis institution is 
indivitluiil unil institutional self-improvement. To help in tichievlng 
this |nir|>os(\ the performanoo review tletei'mlnes for each faculty 
momhcT both a (juantitativo assessment and a qualitative judgment 
of his activities during the I'oview pei'iotl in teaching and advising, 
research and ^ichahu*ship. univei^ity and public service and other 
aijpropriate aciivities, with relative ^eifjhtings based on a prior agiw* 
ment }>ertinent to the tll);tributlon of eil'ort among these activities^ 

To serve thi&^ purpose, inputs from students, colleagues^ and ad* 
ministratoi-s are used. In the assessment of teachings student ap- 
praisal is ineludcfl for at least one semester each year. Colleges, 
\vorking through appropriate university bodies, are obligated to 
develop some means to evaluate the quality as well as the quantity 
of academic advising done by eacli faculty member- The results of 
these evaluation;; are considered in the annual performance review^ 

Revieu's are based upon the distribution of efTort performed by the 
faculty member^ A written ugt'eement is develope<] annually^ between 
the unit adminii^ti'ator and the faculty member, on the distribution 
of effort expected of the faculty member in his major activities during 
the succeeding year. 

liankings or mtings ai'e utilizeih A minimum of three evaluative 
gi^oupings are provided, whetner letter, numerical or descriptive 
designations. The rankings ai'e designed to recognize both outstand* 
ing an<l marginal performances as well as those appraised as ''degrees 
of good or satisfactory/' 

Recommendations to promote must originate with the department 
chairman {or with the dean, director or other appropriate adminis- 
trator in an educational unit not having a department chairman) and 
must include the witten opinion of each faculty member of the edu* 
cational unit who was consulted. Promotion files must include a 
complete vita of the candidate, evaluation of his teaching ability^ a 
list of his research publications, patents, witings or other profes- 
sional output and i*epresentative samples of the same. This complete 
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with a httvv of reOommcntlation from the department chairman, 
is forwardtnl to the tli'un for liis review and I'ecommenciation. The 
{]eim. after oon^jlilUition with the appropriate faculty body cjf the 
eo!le^^e. estal>lislies an advisory rommittee conoerneil with faculty 
appointment, termination, pronuiiion antl tenure. 

Recommendations for promotion and tenure must inclutle evidence 
of consultation with the appropriate undergraduate student advisory 
^roLip and ti:radLUite or professional student group. 

Four areas of activity are imiwtant in the evaluation of faculty 
for appointment and promotion: (l) teaciiing. includini? both formal 
classroom aeti^'iti^'s and informal intluence on students' gi'ovvth; 
(2i rest^arch antl other creative protluctivity; (3) professional status 
iind activity; and (4) university and public service. 

Teaching and i^tudent Mationg 

Marketlly superior teaching and advising are recognized as distinct 
values and should be used as evidence for appointment and pro- 
motion- Recognition is also taken of a faculty member's contribution 
to student welfare through service on stutlent-faculty committees or 
as an advisor to student organizations, 

Ol)jeetive evidence of the quitlity of teaching must be obtained 
and used in the final report. Such evidence shouki consist of: (I) 
reports by colleagues qualified in the held; (2) evaluations by stu- 
dents and. if a^^ailable. i?raduates; and (3) when appropriate, the 
subsequent accomplishments of graduates whose major work has 
been supervise*! by the intlividual under consideration. 

Research and Other Creative Productivity 

The individual under consideration must show evidence of con- 
tinuing reseairh or ci^ative activity in his particular field. Normally, 
publication in whatever form considered appropriate for the field will 
constitute this evidence. Evaluation of the quality of publications is 
imperative, and specialists! in the field from both inside and outside 
the University are called upon to testify to the value of the individ- 
ual's research. 

Professional Status and Activity 

The demonstration that the abilities of the individual under con- 
sideration ai^ recognized outside the University is important in 
evaluation, but it is understoo<l that such recognition is to be weighed 
according to rank, 
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University and Public Service 

Effective participation in activities appropriate to the formation of 
educational policy and faculty governmenti and effective performance 
of administrative duties are to be taken into consideration in the 
evaluative process, A service component is a normal part of a faculty 
Tnember's obligation to the university. 

Service to the community* state and nation are also recognize! as 
positive evidence for proTnotion* provided that this service emanates 
from the special competence of the individual in his field and is an 
extension of his role as a scholar-teachen 

The full procedure for appointment, promotion* granting of tenure 
and termination is summarized in the flow chart on page 40, 
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Procedural Flow Chart for Academic Appointment, 
Promotion, Granting of Tenure and Termination 
for the Division of Colleges and the 
Medical Center 



DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN 



DEAN 



VICE 
PRESIDENT 



AREA 
ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 



AD HOC 
REVIEW 
COMMITTEE 



VICE 
PRESIDENT 



DEAN 



PRESIDENT 



VICE 
PRESIDENT 



BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 
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1. Initte^tes the proposal 

2. Provides appropriate vita tncludihg a list 
and sample of publications 

3. Forwards recotnmendatlon to the appro* 
priate djean with supporting^ data from 
tenured members and evidence of eK^ 
ternal consultation 

1. Reviews the proposal and supporting data 

2. Adds his endorsement or commentary 
and forwards the proposal to the appro- 
priate vice president 

1. Reviews for completeness and forwards 
to the appropriate area committee 



1. Recommends approval or disapproval 

2. May request Ad Hoc committee (ap- 
pointed by vice president) for further 
evaluation 

3. Forwards recommendation to appropriate 
vice president 



L Reviews the proposal and all recommen* 
dations 

2, Approves or disapproves the proposal 

3. Advises dean of the action so the dean 
can respond prior to final action 

4- Forwards recommendation to president 
5. Maintains documentation file of all rec* 
ommendatlons and actions 



1. Reviews the proposal and submits rec- 
ommendation to the board of trustees 
for final action 

2. Consults with appropriate vice president 
in cases where the vice president recom* 
mends contrary to the advice of the area 
committee 



1. Takes final action (approves or disap' 
proves the recommendation) 
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8 Faculty Evaluation at a State University 
of Doctoral Level 

**\Ve beitece iivaiuatioH program described lia^ been largely 
responsible for our improved faculty performance and quality — 
leaching, research and public service —ditriug Ike ktst half 
dozen years. At the same lime our goals a^ul procedures have 
been ike mthject of much faculty counnettl and discussion (pro 
and con)," 

"Director of Institutional Reseiirch and Planning 

lOach candidate for promotion at this institution is judged on tlie 
basis of his performance in assigned and butlgeted duties, Complete 
and careful documentation Is requiret] on the candidate's teaching 
performance, research activities, puhlic service, publications^ excep- 
tional administrative pei^ormance (where budgeted), service and 
othei' contributions. In generals candidates for promotion should be 
distinguished in at least two of these areas: teaching, research^ public 
service. 

The university's accountability to its students and to the citizens 
of the statt* requites that excellence in teaching be encouraged and 
rewarded. Every tea^.'hing faculty member is expected to be an effec- 
tive teacher, and no teaching faculty member is nominated for pro- 
motion to tenui^ed rank without documented and convincing evidence 
of his superior teaching effectiveness. It is emphasized that teaching 
excellenct' drawa upon the teacher's breadth and depth of scholar- 
ship, and that the responsibilities of a university require the services 
of teacher-scholars who fulfill the dual roles of creative teaching and 
superior scholarship. 

Objective evaluation of teaching is recognized as complex but not 
impossible when basefl on several sources of infoiTnation, such as: 

L Carefully designed student questionnaires 

2, Student comments that attest to a teacher's ability to arouse 
interest and stimulate study 

3. Letters of evaluation from former students 
' 4. Peer evaluation by faculty colleagues 

5. Success or accomplishments of present and former students 

6. Performance of students on uniform examinations 

7. Development of innovative new courses and teaching materials 
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8. Sucot^isful direction of theses ami research by students 

9. Textbooivs, lecture notes and articles inflecting teaching con- 
tnbutions 

10. Honors or special recognition for teaching accomplishments 

Research and creative scholai^hip are tlocumented in terms of the 
publications of the candidate* U is emphasized that the evaluation of 
publications must be qualitative mther than merely quantitative in 
nature. Some missitm-oriented research is essential in a state univer- 
sity, and imi>ortiint accompUshaients in solving major problems, 
iacluding improvements in the economic status of imiustries or 
quality of life, should be considered in assessing qualifications for 
promotion. 

The importance of the univei^sity's public service function is 
stresse<i* It is dehned as the outreach of the univei-sity to society at 
large, with niajoi' em|)hasis upon the application of knowledge to the 
solution of problems with which i>eople ai'e confrontetl in a society 
that is ever-ehanging and becoming more complex. Contributions to 
the service pro^t^m cany equal weight with contributions to the 
universiity s other objectives^, but it is admittedly ditficuH to evaluate 
performance in public service. However, those making nominations 
have the responsibility ttj develop and document criteria for evalua- 
tion in this vital area. 

Promotion recommendations originate in the department, where 
tenured member^ of the faculty make recommendations by written 
ballot on each can<lidate. The <le|>artment head develops a dossier 
which inclutJes: 

A. A covering letter on (1) the ooniinee^s professional competence 
as judged from ail areas of activity; (2) his regional, national or 
international stature among those of his age and specialty; and 
(3j his hutigeted and assigned rluties over the past five years. 

B. A vita sheet summarizing biogi'aphical. pei"sonal and profes- 
sional tiata on the candidate. 

C. A thorough documentation of teaching effectiveness. 

D. A complete list of publications. 

E. Reprints of publications during the past five years. 

F. A description of professional, university and public service 
activities. 

G. Letters of evaluation from at least three authorities (two oi* 
more from outside the University). 
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H. AJist of honors, awards, etc. 

L The names an(i afldresseR of three outside R|)ecialists who can 
be contactetl 

The flepartment head s letter of recommen<lation and the dossier 
are fonv^rded to the dean, who reviews the complete dossier and for- 
wards it with his recommendation to the provost's office. After review 
by an area advisory committee consisting of seven senior faculty 
membei-^ir and further reviews hy the advisory review committee 
consisting of tlio chairman of the area aflvisory committee^ the^Jean 
of the gmduate school, the vice pi^sident for instruction and the 
provostr the provost forwards his recommendations to the president. 

The prvfii<lent transmits the nominations with his recommenda- 
tions to the office of the state higher education agency where they 
undergo further review by staff. No promotion is final until it has 
been approved at the state leve!. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



L faculty evaluation progi'ams at the responding institutions ai-e 
generally con(iucte<l both (a) to provide information for administra- 
tive decisions pertaining to staiV a<]vancement, and (b) for faculty 
development purposes. Emphasis on a<lvancement information pre- 
dominates at doctoml level institutions, while emphasis on faculty 
development is more frequently paramount at two-year colleges. The 
two functions of evaluation are rej^irtled ius about equally important 
at master's anti bachelor's level institutions. 

These ditlei-cnces suggest that administrators of large, compix^hen- 
sive univeraties tend to be less concerned about nee<!ing to improve 
the efFectiveness of their teaching personnel ami more alert to the 
complications of managing a large staff which moves through a 
complex pipeline of salary increases, promotions, tenure appoint- 
ments and decisions not to reappoint. By the same token, adminis- 
trators of smaller colleges presumably tend to be somewhat less con- 
cerned with problems of [KTsonnel management ami more alert to the 
need for development of instructional etfeetiveness. 

2. Nine criteria to be eonsitlered in <iecisions foi' advancement 
were mnketl by respondents in order of their importance. Three of 
these are traditionally associated with the major functions of in- 
stitutions, particularly as dofinei! in the public sector, namely, in- 
struction, research an<i public service. All four levels of institutions 
rank instruction first, public service eighth, and research falls in- 
between. A mon^ <ietaile<l breakdown of doctoral institutions, how- 
ever, reveals that over half of large (gR*ater than 1(5,000 enrolhnent) 
public universities ninkwl the public service criterion in the mnks 
one to three. Research w^us ranked second at tloctoral institutions, 
fourth at master's institutions, lUth at bachelor's institutions and 
seventh at two-year institutions. 

Stutlent advisement an<l a<lmrnistiative activities — both closely 
associated with instruction -rankc<i fairly high at all institutions. 
Publications and activity in professional societies —closely associateti 
with research - tend to clusttM* with the rt^t^ai-ch rank of each institu- 
tional category. CWiv activities ranker! last for all categories except 
the two-yeai' institutions wheiv this ci'iterion is mnket! iifth. Personal 
attributes (e.g., cooperation, integrity, loyalty antI persistence) are 
ranked thinl at l)achelor's, fourth at two-year, Jifth at master's anrl 
sixth at doctoral institutions. 

The low ranking of pui>lic fttM^vice at many in^sti tut ions may be 
partially explained by the nature of the inquiry, which provided only 
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for respond' applyin^r to tin* t-ntire institutioniil t^tafr mtlior than ac- 
coniing to viiHinitmii in tlu* intliviiiLinl's assigned re^ponsiljiiities. 

3. Somvas of inf(jriiiali(Mi for i^vaiuuiion may l>e considered in 
terms of intHitletl ustv For decinioifs (tdratiCi'ntent an overwhelming 
propfirtion of all iy[Jt^s of instiiutions ilept^nd on <l(^purtmi^rU chair- 
men anti the ehief ai'atlemie oftU'tM'. Mexl in importaniv are threi^ 
additional sources; st udenLs, prt*sidenls or provosts, and faculty 
committ<*es. Nt^arly lialf of the resfKjndents report use of .student 
evaluations. Pn*sidents and |>ro\()sis are involved most often at 
Iwiehelor's le\ **1 c{>n(*ges. while faculty committees are most fre<]uent]y 
used at j^raduan* instilulions. Next in hne as sour(*es of inftJrmation 
are self evaluation and c{)lU*a^:ue <*vaiuation - useil hy ahout a thinl of 
the institutions -although col]eaguee\aluation ranges from a 54 per- 
cent use at dm^toral uni\'ersities to 13 percent at two-year collegeis. 
J{>int faculty-student rom^nitttH^s. alumni and ''fx^i-s at othej* insti- 
tutions" are infrequently used sourc(^ except for peer evaluation, at 
dot*toral institutions — a third of which report this source. 

For hi'uUy iiei'dopmvtti purf}Oiivs greater reliance upon department 
chairmen and chief academi(* otticers is again indicated, but student 
evaluation is given equal attention. Next in line in self evaluation, 
which is ]>arti<'ularly }K>}Jularal the two-year institutions (61 peirent 
useK Pi'esiiients o)' [)ix>\'osts (M>lleagut*s and faculty committees arc 
next, the latter twcj being in gieaier use the higher the degree level 
(if tile institution. T'lnally, um* of alumni is rei>orted at about 15 per- 
cent of institutions and somewhat !ess u«e of joint faculty-student 
committees and i>f j^eet^, primarily at doctoral level ii stitutions. 

4. While a \'ariety of sources can (^ontribute to the ^-valuation of 
faculty on a cam()us, (>rincii>ai rcspouMbiUty is genemlly ^^ssigned to 
one or si^veral persons or groups. lu emlualiou for advancement de- 
ci^tions the primary res[i(msii>ility falls overwhelmingly upon depart- 
ment chairmen and chief academic ofiicei^s. Only presidents Or pro- 
vosts and faculty eommittei**; share a significant part of the task, the 
f<jrmer ]>rimarily at bachelors and two-year institutions, the latter 
at four-year institutions of al! levels. 

Itt emlualiou for faculty development, also, <lepartmrnt chairmen 
and chief academic otiicers bear chief responsibility but in this case 
student evaluations are another source reporteil to share a significant 
part ()f that responsibility. 

T\m' bulk of the institutions report that the results of faculty evalu- 
ation are available to the faculty member. 

a. It is not proper to generalise beyond this graup of 536 respon- 
dents, which constitute 64 percent of Southern higher educational 




institutions. Neither is it possible to evaluate the elTectiveness of the 
uvt^ra^e evaluation progt^am beyon<t the tm^liiig that W( of the self- 
evaluations reported are favorable. It is clear that at most of the 
institutions there h a serioub^ eifort to develop ^yund evaluation in- 
foHTiation. that many of them emijloy ^^ystematic procedures de- 
signet! to regularize evaluation -whether for <lecisions on advance- 
ment or for faculty development -amf that some are highly innova- 
tive in arriving at improved methocU to achieve effectiveness and 
equity. Et may come as a surprise that student evaluations of faculty 
performance are reported to he utilizer! by 88 percent of the institu- 
tions responding. 
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Appendix 



Southern Regtonal Education Board 
Survey of Faculty Evaluation Procedures 

Ukw and addr«s 

of institutions 



Slafne and title of 
person completing 
this foriTi ' 



Tele PKoup number = 

1. [natitutionja control: Public Q Privit? O 

2, HiKhftjL dfKTpe i>IT*ir«l: Doctoral? O Muter^i O BiMK*la«Tft»te O 

A«od»tff D<gr« or Certiftcatp O 

a. (inrollmtni of institution: Belo* LOW □ 1*000 to S*000 □ 5,000 to 16<QOO □ 

L5,000 and abotr>, Q 

4- LisEf^d below ura severaJ reasons for faculty filiation. F?eaK rank Iheu reasons C*V* ii moat im- 
poTLAnt) in the ofd«r of their importanoe in your faculty evaluation program- U» the ome number 
for two or more item± considered «lua1ty important. 

to provide tti(tjrmtiUfti nwied iti making dcdtiooA on sa^uT* pramotKMi aod ttaare. 

ta provide a basia for general faculty development and troprov<ment. 

.to provide eoclt faculty member with dlaff^^o^tic Wormation cQncerninS bit inatructioQal 
behavior and efl'ectivqnesL 

— to provide dtta fvf jewarch on teaching and leaminf, 

— _to assure ^uity of omPloyment practics with regaTd to sex 2nd ethnic diUcrenceiL 
other {ipecify} : . 
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6. S<Kui» of information for fp^ultr ^vatu^tion ^ tiit«0 he\o«* P!4»lv iitflicatp ublization of <iLrh tti 



(Compict* for 







Used for Deciiions On 




(ChKk uurcs utiltMd) 


PcftDdically 
DocumefltttlT 


lncr«Q*e 


Re^ppoifi tmcnt 
Protnotion Si 
Tenure 


Uwdfor 
Faculty 
Improvement 


Acodemk dt^n or vice pRiident 


Yei_ No _ 


Y« No.^ 


Yfls ^ No 


Yes. _ No _ 


tJumiii 


Y«_ . No . 


Y« No . 


Y<3_ No 


Y« Mo . 




Yei_ No_ 


Ym^ No_ 


Yes_ No_ 


Yes™ No _ 


d*1^rlment chatrrmui 


Yei_ No, 


Y«_ N0_ 


Yes- No... 


Y« . No 




Yfti^ No__ 


Y«„ No^ 


Yei_ No.™ 


Y«™ Np_ 


i«int itudenMaculty fimup 


Yei^ No- 


Y«_ Uo^ 


Yes- N0_. 


Ybl. No 


p«era in other uiiUtatiau 


Yes^ Nq_ 


V** No™ 


Ym„. No- 


Yes— No 


Prt*id«it or P^vt^t 


Yo_ No„ 


Y&- No- 


Yes-. No.^ 


Ym._ No.. 


lelf (eviluatton or reportli 


Yes_ No_ 


Yes— No- 


YfSL_ No_ 


Yes__ No_ - 




Vm No_ 


Yes_ Nfl— 


Y«_ 


Yea^ No. .. 


other {ap#dfy) 












Y<4_ No- 
Yei_ Ko 


Ye*^. Ko.^ 


Yes„ No_ 


Yefl_. Nfl . 




Yes— No— 


Yes ^ Ko. . 





6. Which of the ftbove ii priiKiipaJtT responsible for fuulty evaliution? 

U) For purpOKs of ulvy ii«Tti«fl. promotion ^^nd tenure 

(b) For pfiTp«a of furulty dcvelGp«(»ent and improvement . 

7* At* the Twilta of eTaluatm available tn the (acuity member? Yes Q Mo Q 
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B. LUt«d btffow arv v^oiu focton which in cDiuifier«d m f«ciUty evultutioa for «alary incrsun. 
promotion and t?iitire. Pleue rank th« foctort ("1" i< moit important) thai are applicable on your 
enmpuB. U« iht tame number for two of more factors coniidered equally importaitt^ 

— _^tivLty {n pTvfoiwntal lodetics. 

_ jKlminiatrntlve/maJWifement Bctivitiei. e.a-. depiutm*nt*! Mrvk*. committ** work, curriculum 
developmtnt. 

_^.ovic uctlvitin. participation m con3«rvati<m «ITortB. Chamber of Commerce work. etc. 

^ jiKtructionul activity. Urg^ clAturvam teacbine. Uboraiory luperviuou* thcaii directjonf couru 

preparation. 

penonal attributes. «.Er. cnperatian. intesrity. toyaltyr penUlence. 

. .^publicatioru, t.K.* buoks. article in prvlasioiiat Journals. 

public mrvkvr e.e,. aiuiatance to itate fPvemnoenl in planning or trainine. 

rworeb and other scholarly or creative i^ork. 

_^_Btudent adviBiivg^ e.ff.. academic couiudmEr 

othw (iPKify) 



9. Pleasv descHbe briefly your eviJimtion pragram. If guidetines. handbooks, by.lawir briKhures> annual 
reports, evaluation forma or scales^ or other documents docribinE the proETsm are avoitable* please 
submit them in addition to your fieecription. 
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10, ]f Vour inatUution }m devel«p«cl pdtdu uid/or pm[tf«:i to Kour« Lhat (acuity who hiVt public 
A^rvice KspQiiaibilHitt mn iccoitltJ iiPPropriat« tvco^nitjan for itich servjcest pleM^ tp«i(y and 



IL PJeaso describ* brwfty M/hat y*"* think have b«n the major (giHJd or bad) wiBwiueiicea of your faculty 
Qvaluatioci procrvn, «^k^t chan|£« in [acuity rt^omle. in th« inatnictlonal process. In tlw quality of 



Fleoae return the completed form and auPportinE (ioctim«nts» by February l$75» to: 

Dr. Jamea E. Boyd 

Southern R<>cioaal Education Board 

laO^xth Street. N. W. 

Atlanta>Gft(jr«i*30aia 
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